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0 Tfltroductiun 

This piper eztmines the structure of the noun phrtse in Alset. tn extinct 
language of the Oregon coast, with particular attention to the behavior of a 
clitic occurring in second position within the NP. I vill first present the 

^ basic facts and then consider an appropriate formal analysis. Sirce this 
analysis is based on incomplete dau limited by the contents of the a mailable 
texts, there are certain issues vhich cannot be resolved definitively. The 

^ basic facu. however, are clear and interesting enough to warrant an aiiempi 

at a formal treatment.' 

G 1 Thg noun nhraag 



The Alsea noun phrase has the following basic structure, where (i| and (si 
are elements which will be explained later: 

(a) DETERMINER modifier-ltl [sl-noun 

The determiner further has the following composition: 

(b) DEICTIC-REFERENTIAL 

In addition, the entire phrase may be preceded by an ergaiive case marker 
These elements will be discuned in the sections below. 

1 I. The rgfergnti«t f.i! »nd thi> dmirUc* 

A noun can occur by itself; generally this is in a nonrcfcrcntial, generic 

use: 

(1) p-sw w/l i-uwitx-ayu -sx-am 

2plS-wind TRL-become-TRL-REFL-INTR 
Turn into windsl' (3^.1) 

By far the most common case, however, is to have both a deictic and the 
referential present. There are three deictic prefixes relevant here, of the 
forms [al. [kul. and [u, to]. They indicate the position of the noun in physical 
space but also seem to serve discourse functions as well: since their precise 
meaning is not important for the present purpose, they will all be glossed DEI 
Following the deictic element is the referential is). Together they form a 
determiner which precedes the noun: 



«^ (2) t»76ys-x ku-s cu t^ys 

see-CMPL DEI-REF salmon 
^ 'He saw a salmon.' (106.10) 
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C3) tB'S ci cik' i-li wi i'hw»n-*n-x 

DEl-REF arrow TR-mike-PASS-CMPL 
'Arrows were mtde.' (40.22) 

Occasiontlly a noun it found without ihe referential Ct] but with a deictic 
marker. Often the»e examples are in quoted speech and refer to characters in 
a story. It is awmed that this omission aerves tome pragmatic function, since 
under normal circumsunces an object must be referential in order for its 
location in tpsce to be specified: 

(4) ♦»-7it-ax-an ku maUct 
TR-refuse-CMPL-lsgS DEI sea otter 

•I refuse (to marry) that sea otterl' (92.15) 

There are also a few examples of the referential Is) without a deictic This may 
at times be a reduction of (as], but in some cases such as [s-lahwi ] 'the world, 
the earth' the vowel is nearly always omitted and the entire phrase may be 
lexicalized' In this particular case it teems reasonable to omit the deictic 
since the earth' is always in the same place 

Deiciics can also be added directly to emphatic pronouns, though this use 
is not -ommon since the position of. say. the speaker is generally obvious 

(5) ^-in q*'4m-aw-tx-am i^-q^'un 
FUT-lsgS behind-DUR-HAB-INTR DEI-lsg 
'III walk behind' (IS8.2I) 

In this context the deictic is probably motivated by the emphasis of the 
speaker on his physical location 

1 7 Thg posfgssive pronouns 

In all of the examples tbove. the referential Isl can be replaced by a firsl- 
or second-person possessive pronoun The possessive pronoun and the 
referential never cooccur. presumably because for a thing to be possessed ii 
must be referential (i e. the NP must hive a specific referent). In other 
words, the possessive pronouns are really more specific virianls of ihc 
refereniisl: 

(6) i'tin c4 s-tuxs 
PEl-lpIP wm-COLL 
'our winnings' (26 17) 

(7) ku-pin qi sint 
DEI-2plP younger sister 
•your younger sister' (22. 10) 

Often the possessive pronoun occurs without any deiciic. probably becsuse 
the indicsiion of the possessor is usually sufficient tu identify the referent 
without specifying its location 



(8) sin siya' 
IsgP leg 
•my leg (72 31) 
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f % Th«» third-ogr«on nowgMiv«> 

The remirks tbove with regard to the first- and second-person possessive 
pronouns are largely true of the third-person poss^mive circumrix {c . .j^J 
The initial element (cl appears prefixed to the noun, vhile the final Ul 
appears suffixed to the noun. Most frequently there is no deictic: 

(9) c-h*y-if 
POSS-fflind-POSS 
his mind' (86.15) 

It appears that historically the initial Id may come from the deictic- 
referential lusl. but synchronically this Id is simply required in order to 
mark a noun as possessed by a third person. Interestingly, though, it seems to 
have retained its referential meaning and is thus parallel to the pos^ssive 
pronouns: no referential [s* cooccurs vith either of them. Thus one finds the 
simple deictic, including the possible cognate (tal. atuched directly to [cj: 

(10) Jtu-c-ii -it 

DEI -POSS-father-POSS 
his father' (70. M) 

(11) la-c-tu K-jlr 
DEI-POSS-head-POSS 
his head' (120.25) 

If a noun indicating the possessor is present, then it generally occurs before 
the possessed noun (vhich is marked with the circumfix). Ii? this case the 
referential Is| does appear at the beginning of the NP. but it setr^s to refer to 
the possessor and not the entire NP. This is because the head of the NP is 
already marked as referential by Id. 

(12) I t a-s ximni I I c-taqusin-ir ]] 

DEI-REF vhale POSS-skin-POSS 
'the whale's skin' (80.8) 

Evidence that the initial deictic and referential refer only to the adjacent 

noun and not the whole NP comes from structures where the possessor 

appears after the possessed noun, in which case it is possible (but not 
necessary) to get deictic markers on both nouns: 

(13) I c-hi ik*'4ys-|f \{ ku-s ckitina 1 

POSS-actions-POSS DEI-REF crane 
the crane's actions' (72 36) 

(M) i a-c-meta nistiyu -)c-iix I { a-s ieyicit ] 
DEI-POSS-chief-POSS-PL DEI-REF villager 
the chief of these villagers' (228.6) 

The correct generalization seems to be that if the possessor precedes the head, 
then the NP as a whole is not marked with a deictic; if the possessor follows, 
then the head (and therefore the whole NP) can be marked. This restriction 
may be related to the proposed origin of (d as a deictic and referential 
determiner. Note the similarity to the possessive pronouns, which also 
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tenerally occur without ft deictic: the mmt ejpltnttion. thtt they ire 
fubtypes of the referentitl. pltyi ft pftrl vith the ihird-perton po»e$sive ts 
well. 

With multiple possession the hesd comes to the right of its complement in 
etch case: 

(15) III su ku 1 I c-q^4 n-|: I M e-*fi II 

DEI-REF Suku POSS-son-POSS POSS-hemd-POSS 
"Suku's son's heid' (72.21) 

Here ftgtin the determiner Ikusl seems to refer just to the dependent noun 
(s'u kul ftnd not to either of the possened nouns. Unmodified nouns 
(including proper nimes) hsve ft general requirement for • determiner, 
while nouns with [c .%] tre ilretdy determined: thus the Ikus] must refer to 
Suku. and must not refer to the other nouns. Compere the following extmple. 
where the possessive pronoun my' clecsly must refer only to the first 
instance of father . because the second (the head of the NP) is possessed by 
the first: 

(16) sin W c-ti-JK 

IsgP father POSS-father-POSS 
my father s father' (j66 38) 

Since the referential and the possessive pronoun are in parallel structures in 
all ways examined so far. it seems reasonable to argue that in (12) and (15) as 
well the two are parallel and both modify the immediately adjacent N. not the 
higher argument NP. 

I 4 ThP ergative 

Nouns which serve as the subieci of a transitive verb are preceded by the 
ergative marker (qa. xal This proclitic can occur with or without a deiciic. 
but when it is used with a nonpronominal it (like deictics themselves) alwiys 
seems to combine with the referential Isl or one of its possessive subsliiuies 

(17) j«-ku-sin 44mxad-u 
ERG-DEI-lsgP child-PL 
my children* (86 17) 

(18) 9«-ku-$ taqusin 
ERG-DEl-REF skin 
'the skin' (80 14) 

Like a deiciic. the ergaiive can be added directly to a pronoun, powessive Id. 
possessive pronoun, and referential l$J 

(19) XB'Sin qumhat 
ERG-ligP brother-in-law 
*my brother-in-laW (118 31) 



(20) gs-c-m4hic-ic 

ERG-POSS-boy-POSS 
her son (2M.10) 
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(21) QM-nii 
ERG-2sg 
you' (48.29) 

(22) ga-5 hi tsUm 
ERG-REF person 
(you) people' (46 13) 

II miy be correct lo say ihii the crgative alvays occurs viih • deictic, since 
instances of tqal are phonologically ambiguous between the simple ergative 
on the one hand and the ergative and an elided deictic fal on the other. Not 
enough is understood of the us9 of the deictics to give direct conteiiual 
evidence for or against the underlying presence oT the ta) in such cases. 

The ergative comes at the beginning of the NP and not before the head, 
though of course ergativity is the property of an argument and thus of the 
head, not some dependent noun: 

(23) xa-s kUfflclam c-4imiad-u -Jc 
ERG-REF earth people POSS-child-PL-POSS 
•the children of the earth people' (104.18) 

(24) q»-s xim -»t s-k^i ' 
ERG-REF one-ADJ CSTR-cinoe 
'a certain canoe' (166.10) 

In (23) the ergative Izal refers to the entire NP. which is the subject of the 
sentence, while it seems best to say that the referential [s) refers to the 
immediately following noun, ts discuMed above. In fact, the underlying 
structure may be /xa-a-s/. where the /a-s/ refers to earth people' and /xa/. 
which is procliticized on the entire phrase, refers to the argument NP 
'children of the earth people'. 

The label 'modifier' given at the beginning of this piper refers to 
adjectives and numerals and occasionally nouns. The numerals (which seem 
to be a subclass of adjective) are alwiys followed by the adjectival suffix |-t| 
when in attributive position. Adjectives used attributively generally aiw uke 
this suffix but not always; the conditions determining its occurrence are not 
entirely clear to me. but it appears lo be a lexical property of the adjecvive 
itself. 

In addition to the adjectival Ul which is suffixed to the modifier, there is a 
formative (s) which tppears prefixed to the following noun. This (si can be 
found even when the [tl is absent. It is homophonous with the referential 
marker, and may historically be related to it. but since the two can cooccur. 
and are found in different places, it seems unrMsonable to call ;hem the ssme 
morpheme. Note, however, that a modified noun often occurs without t 
determiner, a fact which may be a result of this historical origin (more on 
this in section 3): 
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(25) tim'-st f-bitilim yic-i 
cne-ADJ CSTR-person livc-CMPL 

There once lived a ceruin person* (j72.19) 

(26) kU'S xl*fc-ii t-mehiyi-u 
DEI-REF tvo-ADJ CSTR-old msn-PL 
the two old ffien' (72.22) 

(27) 1-5 kdkV't *-l:lltt 
DEI-REF oce«n-ADJ CSTR-vaier 
'the ocean water' 

The last example shovs a noun used as a modifier; this ii much lew common 
than the adiectivet exemplified in (25) and (26). I have glosaed the Is] as CSTR 
for construct, since its function is similar to that of the Semitic constri -t 
state, which marks a noun as being 'in o>nstruct with' a dependent noun 
The Alsea morpheme indicates that the head noun is modified by the 
preceding word - whether adjective or noun. 

Although in nearly every example this Is] occurs before a noun, this may 
be an accidenul result of the fact that all the nouns have Just one modifier. 
The one example I found of a noun with two attributive adjectives shows a 
somewhat different situation: 

(28) qiwt'Mt f-m»7a7qayt-if s-hf tslam 
high-ADJ CSTR-rich-ADJ CSTR-person 
'a rich person living in the sky' (228.27) 

It seems here rhat the clitic (s) is relatec to the adjective preceding it rather 
than to the word following it. which can be either a noun or another 
adiective. This notion receives support from the fact that certain modifiers 
(i e. quantifiers) do not occur with this fsl. though they do occur with the 
referential Is] found with deictics: 

(29) m»qamin-t hi tslam 
many-ADJ person 
'many people' ()66.2) 

(30) hamsti '-t-»x incjci s 
all-ADJ-2sgS thing 

You [have seen] everything' (182.21) 

(31) 9a-s hamsti^ hi tslam 
ERG-REF all person 
all the people' (54.20) 

The modifier (sj might thus be argued to be the type of clitic described by 
Klavans (1985) which is syntactically dependent on the previous word but 
phonolog'cslly dependent on the following I will claim later, however, that 
the construct analysis is correct 

The modifier of the noun is considered a separate constituent for the 
placement of a second-position sentential -litic. such as those marking the 
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subject. Thil is. these cliiics occur tfler the fifsi vord of the sentence, even 
it thij involves splitting tn argument: 

(32) x4fn'-t-«f s-milhu diys 
one-ADJ-ve CSTR-tribe 
'We are one tribe.' (204 29) 

(33) q«-i zitK-»t*f«^x s-hi tslam 
ERG-REF tvo-ADJ-3duS CSTR-person 
'two people [kept hitting the grassl' (46.7) 

See also (30). Ezamplea such as these, as veil as the fact that they do not 
always cooccur. motivate the separation of Itl and [si into different 
formatives. even though both are present due to the preceding modifier. 

The possessive prefix Ic] patterns with the construct (si in that it is 
prefixed to the noun: fw this reason modifiers precede it. Note that when the 
prefix (cl is present the construct [si is absent: 

(34) is xim'-»t c-acJ|^iys-|L 

in one-ADJ POSS-sleeping-POSS 
'during one of his naps' (174.23) 

(33) qalp4yxat-it c-|c4xl?ati s-Jc 

next-ADJ POSS-meeting-POSS 
'their next meeting' (108 32) 

This situation is parallel to the referential (si which also cannot direcily 
precede the possessive prefix. 

Due to the limitations of the data available for Alsea. there is no good 
evidence for deciding whether the first and second-person possessive 
pronouns belong to the same pattern as the construct [si and possessive (cl. 
That is. it is impossible to say for sure whether an adjective would precede or 
follow the possessive pronoun. In his field notes at the Smithsonian. 
Frachtenberg gives the following constrast (the parse is mine): 

(36) qan-i -sal sin u' 
die-INCH-DSTR IsgP father 
'My father is dead.' 

(37) qani st-it sin U ? 
dead-ADJ IsgP father 
my dead father' 

The first example. (36). I would translate My father died (long ago)', since the 
distributive suffix /sal/ is used to mark the remote past and the perfect aspect 
(Buckley 1986). At any rate this is definitely a verb-subject construction. In 
(37) the situation is not so clear. I am confident that the first word is an 
adjective, but it is not clear that thif is a noun phrase. Frachtenberg puts a 
question mark next to these two sentences as though he is not sure of the 
translations. Since there is no copula in Alsea. the adjective could easily be 
predicative rather than attributive, in which case (37) would be a sentence 
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meming 'My father it 'leid ' Thus it is difficult to be ceruin vhether (37) is 
even relevant to the present discuss' dn. 

In the published texts, itcre is no clear eianple of an attributive 
modifier and possessive pronoun cooccuring, except for the quantifier 'air 
vhich is free to float outside the NP anyvay: 

(38) ha«^sti 7 sin hi tslam 
all IflgP person 
all my pecple (214.10) 

While in (31) above the quantifier follows the determiner as would a normal 
adjective, the opposite order is equally possible: 

(39) hamsti 7 qa-s hi tslam 
all ERG-REF person 
all the people' (54 17) 

Given this ability to float, the position of the quantifier in (3B) does not tell us 
anything definitive about the posMSSive pronoun. 

One other construction might be interpreted as evidence that the 
possessive pronoun follows modifiers: 

(40) i s yuxwis Hn l^in&xayi' 
to own IplP neighbor 
'towards our own neighbors' (184.13) 

(41) yuxwi s sin Jtini xayf 
own IsgP neighbor 
'my own neighbors' (184.15) 

Here the element (yuxwisl precedes the possessive pronoun. But again, the 
significance of this fact is uncleir since tyuxwi si is not a typical modifier it 
ukes no It] suffix here, and has the internal morphology of a noun I have 
also found no examples of [yuxwi s] serving as a modifier of a noun with a 
deictic-refereniial determiner, with which (40) and (41) could be compared. 

One fact argues in the opposite direction, that the possessive pronouns 
pattern like the referential {si and should precede modifiers: the 
transcription that Frachtenberg uses He writes both the possessive prefix (cl 
and the construct Is] as part of the word that follows - consistent with the 
common syntactic patterning described above - but the deictic-referential 
determiner and the possessive pronouns as separate words, suggesting that 
perhaps they pattern together as well Since they are also found with 
(secondary?) stress as in (17) they are unlikely to be prefixes on the noun; I 
think they are probably clitics which occur at the beginning of their noun 
phrase It may be that there are other examples in Frachtenberg's notes 
which bear on this issue, but for the time being I will assume that the 
possessive pronouns pattern with the referential 
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2 The dUiYC (Kal 

There is ft dative morpheme li^sl. most often indicating rotion tovards the 
noun {'ftUfttive'). vhich. in «n unmodified noun phrase, occurs directly after 
the noun. Note that this is the situation vhether there is just a noun, or a 
noun with a determiner: 

(42) niz>ai(s 
2sg-DAT 

•for you* (174 2) 

(43) fayicit-e|rs 
village-DAT 

'to a village' (34 24) 

(44) sin ic4ys-iif5 
IsgP house-DAT 

home, to my house' (220 1) 

(45) a-s pul-iifs 
DEI-REF boat-DAT 
into the boat' (220 21) 

One might conclude from such examples that Il^sl appears at the end of the NP 
and is a postposition. When a modifier is present, hovever. the dative occurs 
after that modifier instead of after the noun: 

(46) K»s ay-4y-m ... I c4 ms-t-ijffs s-milhu days I 
RES go-INCH-INTR different-ADJ-DAT CSTR-lribe 

so he would go to different tribes' (34.15) 

(47) %i» ay-4y-m I qah41-lf* s-t»y4cH 1 
RES go-INCH-INTR different-DAT CSTR-viUage 
'so he vould go to a different village' (34.22) 

(48) Um'-t'Oca lahvi 
one-ADJ-DAT place 
'to one place' (46.1 1) 

In an NP vhere the head noun is preceded by a possessor NP. the dative comes 
after the possessor: 

(49) ku-h4m ti -IfS-iti^ c-q4 nu -Jc 

DEI 'your father-DAT-PL POSS-rveathouae-POSS 
'to your fathers* svealhouse' (150.29) 

Note that in (49) the movement is toward the sweathouse. not 'your fathers', 
even though the dative comes after the latter element. 

There is no example of a modified noun with both a determiner and the 
dative present. This is not terribly surprising since neither the determiner 
nor the dative is found very frequently with a modified noun in the first 
place. Still, due to this gap in the dau we cannot be absolutely ccruin that in 
an example such as (26) the dative would come after the adjective instead of 
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ftft«r <tolerminer or even toaevhere else. But givc^n the tehsvior of the 
dative in (45) tnd (49), where the determiners are Ignored for the definition 
of 'second position', it teems safe to mppose that the dative would in fact come 
after the adiective in (26). I vill make this assumption in my analysis. 

? ! Advgrh« 

It is not clear vhat role adverbs play in the noun phmae. The dative has 
not been found together with an adverb in atuibutive position Iwfore a noun: 
the few examples available are with Jocative adverbials. There the adverb 
Ici ma] Very (much)' aeems to be ignored for the pla^ment of Us]: 

(50) hJ M I ci-ma nf s^-iirsl ay-Ay 
just very far-DAT go-INCH 
•he went very far* (168.9) 

But (cimaj is also found completely separated from the phrase it modifies, 
making it unclear where it should be positioned in the structure; 

(51) ni sic-j>5 hi lea cimi ay>iy 
far-DAT just very go-INCH 
•he weni very far' (168.15) 

The same facts relttive to (l^s! seem true of another adverbial modifier, [zu si ] 
a little'; 

(52) xusi qawzin-irs 
a. little tbove-DAT 

'[he moved] a little higher' (76 3 5) 

Since the adverb in many cases occurs rather freely separated from what it 
seems to modify (similar to the quantifiers), and since these examples are 
adverbial and not nominal. I will not attempt to incorporate them into my 
analysis A phrase such as 'to the very big house' would be necessary to 
determine with any ceruinty the behavior of these adverbs 

2.2. Another second-oosition noun-phrase clitic 

There is a common clitic lawjc] 'in. inside' which seems to have several 
possible domains; S, V. and NP. Although it is clearly attested in only one 
example, it appears that (awic) can behave like (l^s] when it is prepositional 

(53) x4m'-t-awjjc s-wuli s 
one-ADJ-in CSTR-year 
'for one year' (120.26) 

This clitic shows up in the same position as the dttive. and can be analysed in 
the same way. 

% Analvsis 

I will now offer a formal analysis of the data discussed above 
Unfortunately it cannot be pursued with complete thoroughness because the 
data necessary to check the validity of ceruin predictions are simply not 
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available in tht existing corpus. Still, it should useful to try to formalize vhat 
has been described. 

^-1. Klavana' fiaramatera 

In the typology of clitics in Kiavans (1985). it is possible to specify the 
behavior oi a clitic vith three parameters: 

Pi) Domin§nee - vhether the clitic is positioned relative to the initial 

or final constituent vithin its domain: 
P2) Precedence • vhether the clitic is positioned before or after that 

constituent; and 

P3) PhonologicMl Liaison - whether the clitic attaches phonologically to 
the preceding or following word (i.e. whether it is an enclitic or 
proclitic). 

fClavans allows the specification of the domain of the clitic (the constituent to 
which PI makes reference), including S. V. and N'. but does not explicitly 
integrate this option into her set of parameterr. the domain should perhaps be 
thought of as a fourth parameter, different from the others since it is not a 
binary choice. Among the eight clitic types possible given the three binary 
parameters, the dative []$s) is a Type 3 clitic: it encliticizes (P3) after (P2) the 
initial element of its phraM (PI). Unlike the common second-position clitics 
which occur in this position under S. however, the Alsea clitic occurs under 
NP. 

There is a potential problem in this description of the placement of Il^s] 
where do the determiners fit in? Recall from and (45) that t4.ey are 
ignored for the purposes of determining the initial constituent of the NP. If 
we consider the determiners to be clitics themselves, then they could 
automatically be ignored by whatever rule places t^sl after the first 
(nonclitic) constituent of the NP. Note that the determiners would be Type 2 
clitics, which procliticize before the first element of the phrase. There is 
some independent evidence that the determiners are in fact clitics. For 
example, both the deictics and the referential are found as part the same 
stress group as the following full word. The only time streM is marked on a 
determiner is when it is more than one syllable, in which case it probably 
reflects the relative stress on the two syllables of the determiner itself - a 
secondary level of stress which is subordinate to the primary stress of the 
word to which the determiner clitic atuches.^ There is no direct evidence for 
this stress being secondary, but note that while unusual it is not impossible 
for a clitic to receive stress (Wanner 1978). 

The Klavans typology is not completely satisfying as an analysis because 
it simply describes the position of the clitics without offering a formal 
explanation of how they got there. I will now propose an analysis which 
accounts for the behavior of the clitics as well as the overall structure of the 
noun phrase as described above. Although it is not central to the analysis. I 
will assume Government-Binding Theory (Chomsky 1981). 

^ 2 Th^ baaie rtructurg nr tho nnun ohrmM 

The deictics, the referential [s], and the possessive pronouns are base- 
generated in specifier position in the NP. They are created from their 
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component p.ris. eg Uul ind It], by the morpholofy^ '^^^^J^^V'f!^^" m*7, 
leiictny tpecified m proclitics, oo thtt they muti combine with s full word *l 
tome point in the derivation.^ 

Adiectives tre adloined to the noun thtt they modify Thif •IScfW* for the 
iteratioV found in eximple (28). The tdjeciivml It! tnd conitruct (si .re 
generated by a ttructure-sensitive rule similar to that vhieh t*n««t« 
English genitive: an adjective or noun adjoined to an N ukes the suffli Itl. ana 
the adjoined-to noun ukes the prefix Is]: 

(54) N N 
/ \ -> / \ 

A N A-t s-N 

Exception must be allowed for those modifiers (such as quantifiers) vhich 
allov the omission of one of the affixes. 

There is a slight complication due to the fact that when a noun *»«"««fy 
has the possessive prefix Id it does not take the construct Is] or referenda Isl 
in addition. This exclusion Can be explained naturally by treating Id as 
carrying the features preferential, ♦construct], thus making either isl 
redundant These features arc semantically motivated since a possessed noun 
is necessarily referential, and is in construct with its possessor (whether 
phonetically realized as a separate NP or not). 

Note that under this analysis all nouns, including those consisting 
internally of an adjunction structure, must be marked with the construct 
prefix 

(55) N 

/ \ 
A-t s-N 
/ \ 
A-t s-N 

This structure reflects the data given in (28). where the terminal siring 
comes out as A-t s-lA-i s-Nj. Since the righimosi adjective-noun combination 
is Itself a noun, we are not required to say ihst the first construct Is] is 
prefixed to an adjective 

AS mentioned earlier, one mifhi vant to argue for an analysis which 
equates the referential and construct Is]. For example, there is often no 
referential Is] before a modifier-noun combination, as in (29). so ^fere js 
some motivation for saying that the Is] preceding the noun is actually the 
referential This is problematic, however, because it is possible to have more 
than one construct Is] when more than one modifier precedes the » 
this construct is really the referential then the second insunce is redundsni 

- it seems in fact more structural (construct) than meiningful (referential) 
In addition, the familiar deictic-referential combination appears when a 
ieiclic is present, e.g (26). and this does not affect presence of ^ 
construct Thus there would have to be some ad hoc rule J^at a deict c 
preceding a modifier-noun combinstion ukes a redundsnt referential surrix 

- even though such a redundant suffix is not used before the possessive Ic] Of 
course under my construct analysis it is still necesssry to ssy that 
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rererentiality is not explicitly marked unless ■ determiner is present, though 
this is not too unntturtl since a modified noun is typically referential 
anyway. The complexity of the situation is likely due to the origin of the 
construct ttl as a referential determiner vhich has been reanalyzed as a 
simple structural element, vith the residual effect that a noun in construct is 
assumed to be referential. 

The ergative proclitic is inserted by a structural rule such as the 
following (the node IP inflection phrase' is equivalent to S) 

(56) IP IP 

/ \ / \ 
NP I qa-NP T 

/ \ -> / \ 

I VP I VP 

/ \ / \ 

V NP V NP 

The internal structure of the subject NP is irrelevant to this rule, vhich 
always places the [qa) clitic at the beginning of the NP. 

Independent pronouns are base-generated in N. They are inherently 
(« referential] so that if they uke a determiner, there will be no referential (s} 
included (similar to possessed nouns). Like other nouns, they are lexical 
categories and serve as the head of a clitic group (see below). When a deictic 
is present it procliticizes, e.g. (5). and the preposition [J^s] encliticizes. as in 
(42). 

The elitiea 

The dative [^sl is the head of a preposition phrase; this is desirable 
because it functions semantically like any other preposition arid the parallel 
structure avoids potential problems in interpretation. This preposition, 
however, is lexically marked as enclitic, so it must at wme point atuch to the 
end of a word. The following structures are posited for modified and 
unmodified nouns; 

(57a) PP (b) PP 

/ \ / \ 

P NP P NP 

/ \ / \ 

Dei N Del N 

/ \ 
A N 

I am adopting from Hayes (1984) the notion of a clitic group, which is defined 
as a content word (V, N, A) along with the clitics which atuch to it. In the 
simplest and most ^mmon cw. a clitic attaches to the content word to its left 
or right with which it shares membership in the greatest number of 
syntactic categories - i.e. the word which is dominated by the greatest 
number of nodes which also dominau the clitic. Thus the determiners in (57) 
will attach to the following A or N. because they share membership in the 
category NP which is not shared by whatever word may precede the PP in the 
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•enience. The Mme is true of the prcpotiiiont ir (57). which fhtre 
membership in PP with the folloving A or N. 

The «iuchineni of the determiner to the following word is 
•trtighiforward; since ihe determiner is btse-generated in front of lu chosen 
host it need not even be mirked lexically m • proclitic. The preposition Usl. 
on the other hand, must be marked ns an enclitic, and this apecif^tion must 
be aatisfied ai the level of Phonetic Form. The preposition choom ii« host 
word in the normal way: according to maximal shared category membership 
At PF. however, it moves to the end (rf the clitic group to aatitfy the feature 
l*afterl. to use Klavans* term for the precedence parameter .5 

In the illustration below. W refers to a phonological word, the tmallesi 
unit to which the prosodic hierarchy can refer. Each C is a clitic group, 
every lexical category is nuiomatically the head (host) of a C. Higher levels 
discussed by Hayes will be ignored here The preposition Usl is associated 
with the following C by the principle of maximal ahared categories (5««) 



(S8a) 



W 

I 

-ks 



c 

-•l 

w 

I 

c^ms-t 



C 
I 

w 

I 

s-milhudiys 



(b) 




C 
I 

W 

I 

s-milhu diys 



At PF the preposition moves from the left tide of the clitic group to the righi 
side, not changing its association but merely its position relative to the host 
(58b) Note that this movement does noi result in crossed association lines 
tince the diiic and its host are associited with the same C node, not adjacent 
ones The ftl vowel in the output (46) is inserted by a posilexical rule of 
epenthesis whose domain is the clitic group. 

The movement of the clitic is forcej by the Uafterl feature If one wants 
to have free movement at PF. as in the synux, then the determiners and 
similar clitics would have to be lexiaiUy marked as l-»beforel to prevent them 
from undergoing the same movement If movement if. allowed only when 
necessary to aatisfy feature requirements, then no lexical marking is needed 
for the simple cases. This same explanation of the behavior of Ijcsl can be 
applied to the clitic jawj^l in (53) 

Although *his is not an issue in Alsea. Klavans discusses a number of 
examples of clitics which have divided loyalties: the word which is relevant 
for the positioning of the clitic (also the one with which it shares the most 
category membership) is different from the word to which it attaches 
phonoiogically. In other words. Hayes' rule of clitic atuchment is violated 
In Kwakwala. for example, case markers occur before the noun they mark but 
aiuch phonoiogically to whatever word precedes them I assume that clitics 
like these (which are fairly uncommon cross-linguistically) are lexically 
marked as exceptions to the normal method of clitic atuchment. For example, 
the Kwakwtla case markers can be specified as always associating with the 
preceding clitic group, or (♦enclitic) in Klavans' phonological liaison 
parameter Note that this (enclitic/proclilicj feature is substantively 
different from the Ibeforc/afierl feature discussed above; the first marks an 
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exception to the general rule of clilic ittichment. vhile the second is 
completely consistent with it and in fact depends on it crucially. 

WD /lo*'*^*"^. determiner is base-generated as the specifier of the 

I59a)^ I viU assume that when a possessor noun precedes the noun it 
possessM (as in 12). then it occurs as the specifier as well (59b). This explains 
the apparent lack of cases where the dependent noun and determiner cooccur 
before the head noun, since the specifier cannot be doubly filled (59c). 

(59a) NP (b) NP (c) -NP 

Dei N NP N Det.NP N 

When the possessor noun follows the possessed, perhaps as a posiposed 
specifier (60a) or in an adjunction structure (60b). then the determiner of the 
head is free to occur and both nouns can be determined (as in 14) 

(60a) NP (5) NP 

n \ / N 

Dei N- NP NP NP 

1 / \ / \ / \ 

N Del N Dei N Del N 

The movement of the preposition [jj^s] to a position after the pos;;essor 

rh™*"..f^ hVJ"' " '^"^ adjective described 

aoove, elihough the syntactic structure is slightly different: 



(61) PP 
/ \ 
P NP 
/ \ 
NP N 



IJ!S possessor NP is chosen as host by maximal shared categories, 

and the cJitic undergoes the movement illustrated in (58).^ 

4. ronelu^ion 

1 have examined the structure of the Alsea noun phrase and proposed an 
analysis to account for the behavior of the clilic (j^sl while treating it as a 
preposition. The dative is lexically marked with the feature leafier] so that 
due to the effect of the rule of clilic assignment at the level of PF the 
preposition is forced to move to the end of the clitic group. The determiner 
clilics are also easily accounted for in this framework. 
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NOTES 



I I tffl grileful lo Ouii Btl-El. D«vid Cline. tnd >ck Martin for diicujsion 
of the ide«s in ihi» p*per. All orrort «re of course my own. Dtu «re from 
Frftchtenberg: numbers in pircnihcses indicate the page and line from 
which the example is Uken: those preceded by a J' are from Frachtenberg 
(1917) otherwise (1920). The transcription has been partially phonemicized 
according to the conclusions in Buckley (1989). This pap«r is based on work 
supported under a National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowship. A 
portion of this paper was presented at the LSA annual meeting in New Orleans 
on December 30. 1988. The following abbreviations are used here: 



ADJ 


adjectival 


INCH 


inchoative 


CMPL 


completive 


INTR 


intransitive 


COLL 


collective 


PASS 


passive 


CSTR 


construct 


PL 


plural 


DAT 


dative 


POSS 


possessive 


DEI 


deictic 


REF 


referential 


DSTR 


distributive 


REEL 


reflexive 


ERG 


ergative 


RES 


resultative 


FUT 


future 


TR 


transitive 


HAB 


habitual 


TRL 


transitional 


For pronouns: 






1.2.3 


first, second, third person 




sg.du.pl 


singular, dual. 


plural 




S.O.P 


subject, object. 


po^essive 





2 The plural clitic [ii] is a second-position sentential clitic, normally 
marking the subject 'they', which here marks the plurality of the word 
•father . Its location outside the dative clitic is apparently due to its origin 
outside the noun phrase. 

3 Frachtenberg often marks stress on monosyllabic words belonging to a 
major lexical category, so the lack of stress on most determiners cannot be 
attributed simply to their having only one syllable 

A I have written the determiners as separate words for the sake of clarity 
and also consistency with Frachtenberg Phonologically. however, they are 
clitics. 

5 The term enclitic' would perhaps be more sundard here but since 
Klavans uses that for the phonological liaison parameter I have kept her 
terminology to avoid confusion. 

6 After the presentation of this paper at LSA. Steve Anderson referred 
me to his description of determiners in Kwakwala which occur in second 
position in the NP (Anderson 1984) Ii was also pointed out thai the ancient 
Indo-Europesn languages have such clitics, as seen in the Latin magnt cum 
laude See also Radanovi6-Kocid (1988) for a discussion of the possessive 
dative in Serbo-Croatian, and Leslau (1967) for the definite article in 
Amharic 
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